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ADBRESS. 


Noau, when sending out the dove upon ihe waste of waters, 
could not have felt more anxiety for its safe return with the green 
leaf of promise in its bill, than is experieuced for the success of the 
specimen number of the Portland Magazine, which we now offer to 
the Ladies of Maine. The editor is fully aware of all that can be said 
in opposition to the present undertaking. She knows that days and 
nights of application and anxiety will be but a small part of the task 
she has imposed upon herself. With no hopes of fame or personal 
distinction does she step into the field of literature. Wellshe knows 
that what could be attained through the medium of a magazine 
would be far outbalanced by the sacrifice of private ease and per- 
sonal comfort; yet knowing this, she still undertakes the task, cer- 
tain that her object is good, and feeling resolved to do her duty to 
her subscribers so far as her powers will admit. 

The editor earnestly deprecates the unfair criticisms and ill will 
of sterner reapers in the literary field. Let them go on in. the. 
strength of giant intellects, measuring pens in political strife. Their’s 
it is to dig the bosom of the earth, to scour the mountains, to draw 
the lightning from the clouds, and pore with keen eye over the 
starry heavens, in their search for philosophical knowledge. Earth, 
ocean, air and sky, we willingly yield to them. The privilege 
of deep research is man’s right; with it we have no wish to inter- 
fere. All we ask is permission to use the knowledge he has 
scattered over the enlightened world. But poetry, fiction, and the 
lighter branches of the sciences are woman’s appropriate sphere, as 
much as the flower-garden, the drawing-room, and the nursery ; and 
the use of these cannot be denied us with any show of reason, so 
long as woman is singled out by nature and custom to lay the foun- 
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dation of character for the rising generation. Will man trust the 
budding intellect and unformed principles of his sons and daughters 
to the guidance and moulding of a woman’s judgment, and still 
deny her the power of contributing tothe amusement of his leisure 
hours? Not unless he considers the moral welfare of his child of less 
value than the hours he devotes to amusement. 

In commencing this magazine we may be deemed presumptuous ; 
and we may be so—but not because we are a woman. Women have 
done more than we are now attempting to accomplish, and done it 
nobly too. We mark out no new path; establish no precedent. 
Works of this description, conducted by women, are numerous in 
Europe, and not unknown here. The Ladies’ Magazine, of Boston, 
has succeeded well in a city where it has been surrounded by 
competitors which the proud spirit of man might have yielded to; 
yet does the Magazine flourish there, in the centre of our literary 
emporium; and from the commencement until now, the American 
Ladies’ Magazine has been edited by a woman. 

In objection to the present undertaking, it has been said that 
Maine is not a fit field for a work such as the Portland Magazine is 
intended to be. Portland in particular has been objected to as not 
being a literary city. We are surprised that such an objection can 
be made ; and answer, that no place in America of equal size, and 
containing the same number of inhabitants, can, without presump- 
tion, claim precedence of ours in point of literary merit. What city 
containing only sixteen thousand inhabitants has produced so many 
great men, in theology, in law, fiction and poetry ? We answer, 
none. Of our landscape and portrait painters we may well be proud. 
Our schools are numerous and ofa high order. All branches of com- 
merce and industry are carried on vigorously by the enterprising 
merchants and mechanics of Maine. New towns are springing up 
rapidly around us, and the sound of manufacturing machinery is be- 
ginning to overpower the roar of our waterfalls. With all these 
advantages why should not our state be able to support a literary 
magazine ? Its society is not deficient in intelligence or refinement ; 
yet if we are not misinformed, Maine has no paper nor magazine de- 
voted entirely to literature. It can, and we are encouraged to hope 
will, support one. Our specimen number is now submitted respect- 
fully for examination. 

ANN S. STEPHENS. 











THE POLISH BOY. 


[For the Portland Magazine. ] 


THE POLISH BOY. 


WueEnce come those shrieks, so wild and shrill, 
That cut like blades of steel the air, 

Causing the creeping blood to chill 
With the sharp cadence of despair? 


They come again, as if a heart 

Were cleft in twain by one quick blow, 
And every string had voice apart 

To send forth its peculiar woe! 


Whence came they? From yon temple, where 
An altar raised for private prayer 

Now forms the warrior’s marble bed, 

Who Warsaw’s gallant armies led. 

The dim funereal tapers throw 

A holy lustre o’er his brow, 

And burnish with their rays of light 

The mass of curls that gather bright 

Above the haughty brow and eye 

Of a young boy, that’s kneeling by. 


What hand is that whose icy press 

Clings to the dead with death’s own grasp, 
But meets no answering caress,— 

No thrilling fingers seek its clasp? 


It is the hand of her, whose cry 
Ran wildly late upon the air, 

When the dead warrior met her eye, 
Outstretched upon the altar there. 


Now with white lips and stony eye 

She murmurs forth her misery. 

But hark! The tramp of heavy feet 

Is heard along the bloody street. 

Nearer, and nearer yet, they come, 

With clinking arms and noiseless drum. 

They leave the pavement. Flowers that spread 
Their beauties by the path they tread, 

Are crushed and broken. Crimson hands 
Rend brutally their blooming bands. 

Now whispered curses, low and deep, 

Around the holy temple creep. 

The gate is burst; a ruffian band 

Rush in, and savagely demand. 


THE POLISH BOY. 


With brutal voice and oath profane, 
The startled boy for exile’s chain. 


The mother sprang with gesture wild,. 
And to her bosom crushed the child; 
Then with pale cheek and flashing eye, 
Shouted with fearful energy— 

‘* Back, ruffians, back! nor dare to tread: 
Too near the body of my dead, 

Nor touch the living boy. I stand 
Between him and your lawless band. 

No traitor he. But listen! I 

Have cursed your master’s tyranny. 

I cheered my lord to join the band 

Of those who swore to free our land ; 

Or fighting, die; and when he pressed 
Me for the last time to his breast, 

I knew that soon his form would be 

Low as it is, or Poland free. 

He went and grappled with the foe, 

Laid many a haughty Russian low; 

But he is dead—the good—the brave, 
And I, his wife, am worse—a slave. ° 
Take me and bind these arms, these hands, 
With Russia’s heaviest iron bands, 

And drag me to Siberia’s wild 

To perish, if ‘twill save my child.” 


‘‘ Mad woman, stop!’ the leader cried, 
Tearing the pale boy from her side ; 
And in his ruffian grasp he bore 
His victim to the temple door. 
‘“‘One moment!’ shrieked the mother, “ one 
Can land or gold redeem my son? 
If so, I bend my Polish knee, 
And, Russian! ask this boon of thee. 
Take palaces, take land, take all; 





But leave him free from Russian thrall. 
Take these’’—And her white arms and hands 
She stripped of rings and diamond bands, 
And tore from braids of long black hair 

The gems that gleamed like star-light there ; 
Unclasped the brilliant coronal, 

And carcanet of orient pearl ; 

Her cross of blazing rubies last 

Down to the Russian’s feet she cast. 

He stooped to seize the glittering store— 
Upspringing from the marble floor, 
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THE POLISH BOY. 


The mother, with a cry of joy, 
Snatched to her leaping heart the boy ! 
But no—the Russian’s iron grasp 
Again undid the mother’s clasp. 
Forward she fell with one long cry 
Of more than mother’s agony. 


But the brave child is roused at length, 
And breaking from the Russian’s hold, 
He stood a giant in the strength 
Of his young spirit fierce and bold. 


Proudly he towered; his flashing eye, 
So blue and yet so bright, 

Seemed lighted from the eternal sky, 
So brilliant was its light. 


His curling lip and crimson cheeks 
Foretell the thought before he speaks. 
With a full voice of proud command 
He turns upon the wond’ring band.— 
“Ye hold me not, no, no, nor can ; 
This hour has made the boy a man. 
The world shall witness that one soul 
Fears not to prove itself a Pole. 

I knelt beside my slaughtered sire, 
Nor felt one throb of vengeful ire ; 

I wept upon his marble brow— 

Yes wept—I was a child—but now 
My noble mother on her knee 

Has done the work of years for me. 
Although in this small tenement 

My soul is cramped—unbowed, unbent, 
I’ve still within me ample power 

To free myself this very hour. 

This dagger in my heart! and then 
Where is the boasted power of men?” 
He drew aside his broidered vest 

And there, like slumbering serpent’s crest, 
The jeweled haft of poignard bright, 
Glittered a moment on the sight.— 
“Ha! start ye back? fool, coward, knave ! 
Think ye the knife my father gave 
Would drink the life-blood of a slave ? 
The pearls, that on the handle flame, 
Would blush to rubies in their shame! 
The blade would quiver in thy breast, 
Ashamed of such ignoble rest ! 
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ACCOMPLISHMENTS. 


No; thus I rend the tyrant’s chain, 
And fling him back a boy’s disdain !”’ 


A moment, and the funeral light 
Flashed on the jeweled weapon bright. 
Another! and his young heart’s blood 
Leaped to the floor, a crimson flood. 
Quick to his mother’s side he sprang, 
And on the air his clear voice rang.— 
‘‘Up, mother, up !—I’m free—I m free ! 
The choice was death or slavery ; 

Up, mother, up!—look on thy son— 

His freedom is forever won; 

And now he waits one holy kiss 

To bear his father home in bliss; 

One last embrace, one blessing, one ! 

To prove thou knowest, approvest thy son. 
What! silent yet? Canst thou not feel 

My warm blood o’er thy heart congeal ? 
Speak, mother, speak—lift up thy head. 
What, speechless still? Then art thou dead! 
Great God, [ thank thee! Mother, I 
Rejoice with one like thee to die.” 

Slowly he falls. The clust’ring hair 

Rolls back and leaves the forehead bare. 

One long, deep breath, and his pale head 
Lay on his mother’s bosom, dead. Ep. 





ACCOMPLISHMENTS. 


Accomplishments in general are not sufficiently distinguished 
from necessary and wseful instruction. The latter is often neglected, 
and things are taught for which children have no taste, such as draw- 
ing and music, while they never would take a pencil in their hand 
or play a tune from choice. How glad are they, therefore, when 
the time for lessons and masters is over, when they are of age, and 
their education is finished. Many women, possessed of such accom- 
plishments, never touch the heart of man. They have learnt many 
things except those they ought to know. They find a partner only 
for their money, but the result of such a union is daily seen. Lei- 
sure time alone should be filled up by accomplishments, and who- 
ever does not cultivate them from his own impulse, should not cul- 
tivate them at all.—Spurzheim. 
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THE TRADESMAN’S DAUGHTER. 


[For the Portland Magazine } 


THE TRADESMAN’S DAUGHTER. 


“ Alas! that man should ever wir 

So sweet a shrine to shame and sin 
As woman’s heart ;—and deeper woe 
For her fond weakness, not to know 
That yielding all but breaks the chain 
That never reunites again.” —L. E. L. 


For hours the poor wife of the imprisoned tradesman had remained in the posi- 
tion which the overflowing of her grief had left her in. As if one blow had turned 
her to stone, she sat bending forward with clasped fingers, and eyes distendedly 
fixed on the door, through which her husband had been dragged. No appearance 
of motion bespoke life, except a slight twitching of the nerves about the mouth, as 
the soft troubled tones of consolation reached her ear from the lips of her daughter ; 
who, beautiful in youth and fortitude, knelt before her with tears rolling from her 
dark eyes, and streaming down the sweet face that was raised imploringly to that 
of her mother. In vain had she exhausted every endearing epithet and term of 
consolation to arouse her from the lethargy of sorrow. Nothing would do. Over- 
come with her own sorrow and the sight of her forlorn parent, she let her young 
head fall into the lap of her mother, and gave vent to a burst of anguish terrible 
and touching in one so apparently helpless. For some time she rested exhausted 
upon her immovable mother, when, suddenly springing up, her whole frame quiv- 
ering with eager hope, she exclaimed, ‘ Up, dear mother—there is yet hope.’ Slow- 
ly the despairing eyes of her mother turned and rested their frozen beams on the 
glowing face of the enthusiastic girl ; her marble lips parted, and her voice seemed 
to come frum a far-off vault, ‘Hope, hope! and who speaks of hope—thou, my fa- 
therless one—hope ?—no, the clutch of the tyrant is upon us; the shadow of death 
is over us; the wail of cracking heart-strings is in my ear, and talk ye of hope ? 
There is no hope—none.’ Her features had remained fixed while she was speak- 
ing, and, but that the eye moved, the voice might have seemed to come from a 
statue, so deathlike and cold it seemed. 

It was the first time she had spoken—and Ruth, thinking reason was returning 
to its seat, answered eagerly, “ Do not despair, dear mother; I have a thought, if 
you could only compose yourself to listen. I’—but she broke off on seeing she 
spoke to ears that grief had made deaf to her voice. Butthe energy of the young girl 
sunk not, and she prepared to accomplish the project that had flashed across her 
mind in the depth of her grief, as the dazzling bow of heaven sometimes throws its 
belt of brilliancy over the earth, while the rain is yet falling. Ruth wrapped her- 
self in a large cloak, and giving directions to a boy about six years old to watch 
his mother, left the house. She wound through several close streets that led to a 
more retired part of the city, and soon, unmolested, stood on the step of what, by 
its closed shutters and rusty latch, appeared to be an uninhabited tradesman’s 
stall. Her eager knock was unanswered—a second, and a third. Impatiently 
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8) THE TRADESMAN’S DAUGHTER. 


she raised the latch and entered what had been the ware-room of a goldsmith’s 

stall. Cases of rings, plate, jewelry and all the multifarious articles that com- 

posed the stock of a wealthy goldsmith of those times, lay scattered about the 

room without regard to order, and covered with the accumulated dust of months. 

The fever of excited hope ran too wildly in the mind of Ruth to admit of more 

than a passing glance at the neglected wealth scattered about her. She passed 
quickly forward, but stopped suddenly ; and her heart quaiJed within her as through 

an open door she saw the object of her search. For the first time she thought of 
the magnitude and cruelty of the request she was about to make ; and doubted 
whether, even to save the life of a father, she was doing right in tearing open the 
wounded bosom of one whose sufferings had been so much greater than those of 
death. Almost breathlessly she stood by the open door, gazing upon the inmate of 
the little room. He was a man of about thirty years, thin and pale almost to ghast- 
liness, yet there was something touchingly noble in his high, broad forehead, from 
which the black hair was combed and fell backwards over his shoulders. Dark, 
very dark and melancholy were his eyes; and well they might be,for they drank their 
light from the fountains of a crushed heart. He was seated ina large chair of carved 
oak before a table of the same material, on which lay a large open book, its pages 
black with the old English letter, then but just taking the place of manuscript. 
Several other books of the same size were ranged on a deal shelf that ran along 
the end of the room. These, and a few wooden stools, were the only furniture of 
the gloomy apartment. 

At length, timidly and with sinking hopes, Ruth ventured to claim his notice 
by advancing into the room. He raised his head and a faint smile flittered over 
his features on recognising his niece. He motioned her to take a seat on a low 
stool by her side, and laid his hand caressingly on her hair before he addressed her- 
At length, fixing his eyes mournfully upon her face, he said, in a voice so clear 
and sad, that it fell soothingly on the torn heart of poor Ruth, ‘ And what brings 
thee, my child, to the lone home of thy uncle? Has sorrow fallen on thy young 
head that thou seekest companionship with misery ?’ 

‘ Alas, dear uncle,’ she replied, ‘ you have guessed too right; 1 am in sore grief; 
for last night my poor father was dragged from our hearth-stone by a company of 
the king’s men at arms, who accuse him of treason.’ 

‘ Treason ! my brother John guilty of treason? child, thou ravest.’ 

‘ Oh, would I did rave, dear uncle, ifthat could make my tale untrue—would I 
did rave. But alas, it is all too real. I saw it—felt it,’ she continned, wringing her 
hands and weeping bitterly ; ‘ 1 saw them tear him from the clinging arms of my 
poor mother, who now sits at home bemoaning him and bereft of reason; I saw 
them strike with brutal violence my dear little Richard, as he clung to the knees of 
his father and begged piteously that they would not drag him from us. I heard 
their coarse jests on my poor face as I knelt to them in my agony of grief. Uncle, 
I do not rave ; would that I did’”—and she leaned her forehead on his hand bathing 
it with her tears. 

‘ Compose thyself, my poor child ; nay, do not cry so; this matter may not be so 


bad as thou supposest ; knowest thou on what this charge of treason is founded ?’ 
‘ Yes ; when [ knelt and begged of them to tell me my father’s crime, they told 
me mockingly, uncle, mockingly, that it was for boasting that he would raise his 
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THE TRADESMAN’S DAUGHTER. 9 


son to the crown. I knewnot what they meant then, but since I have bethought 
me, that once he said in one of his merry moods, that he would make our Richard 
heir to the crown, meaning the sign that hangs over our ware room. Some person 
must have reported this to the kinz, and my poor father is condemned to death by 
the cruel Edward for a few words of pleasantry.’ 

‘ Impossible, child, this cannot be the cause ; even Edward, base as he is, would 
blush to put a man to death for an offence so trifling.’ 

‘ Nay, she replied, but the king has construed these words into a contempt for 
his title to the English crown, and therefore he condemns my poor father to the 
block.’ 

Shore arose and traversed the room in agitation ; then stopping before Ruth, he 
said, ‘ Taken, tried and condemned already! saidst thou thus, child—and at what 
time must he suffer?’ ; 

Ruth clasped her hands over her eyes as if to shut out the sad vision this ques- 
tion presented, and in a choaked voice replied, ‘ On Friday morning unless he can 
be saved.’ 

‘Saved ; is there any hopes of this?’ 

‘Only through you—only through you, uncle; and it was for this I came; for 
this I dared to interrupt your solitude.’ Shore fixed his melancholy eyes upon 
her in inguiry, and silently waited for her to proceed ; but she sat silent and irre- 
solute ; and when she did speak it was hurridly, as one who has a painful thing 


‘ Yes, uncle, it is to you I come to ask my father’s life, and the life of your bro- 
ther. There is but one way, and would to God I could follow it alone ; but I can- 
not, and despair has urged me on to entreat you to join me in petitioning one for 
his life, who the world says rules this king Edward, even in his most wayward 
moods ; | mean—’ ‘My wife? Ye dare not say itis my wife,’ almost shiicked the 
unfortunate man, cluiching her hand and as suddenly relinquishing it, as he fel! 
into his chair, every limb quivering with agitation, and big drops of perspiration 
gathering on his pale forehead? 

‘Uncle, dear uncle, forgive this cruelty,’ cried the terrified girl, ‘unhappy that 
lam, thus to be forced to tear the heart of my kind uncle, or see my father on the 
scaffold.’ She fell upon her knees by his side while saying this and attempted to 
take his hand, but he resisted her effort saying— 

‘ No, no, Ruth, ask me not to see her face—to hear that voice ; I could not and 
live. What! 1, the father of her child, her first, only, her lawful husband, to ask 
her to smile upon the man who has made my home desolate, my child worse than 
motherless? No, Ruth, no,—and he sprang up and struck his clenched hand 
upon the table— not if it would save the life of all that ever drew blood from the 
same fountain.’ 

‘My dearest uncle,’ replied Ruth, frightened at his vehemence, ‘I did not ask 
all this ; but one line, only one line from you will do more than prayers from me. 
I only ask you to write, uncle ; surely you will do this to save your own broiher 
and the father of your poor Ruth ?’ 

‘No more, no more ; I will—butdo not torture me with words.’ 

For some time the unhappy man sat as if endeavoring to still the tumult of his 
frame. Then taking a vial from his pocket he drank a part of its contents, and soon 
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10 THE TRADESMAN’S DAUGHTER. 


became calm encugh to write; but his hand seemed to shrink from the velium ; 
and it was long before he could bring himself to write the first line; but when this 
was accomplished, he proceeded rapidly, as one who fears his power to finish a 


.task will fail. With a heavy hand he placed his signature, and handing the roll 


of veilum to Ruth motioned her to depart. But e’er she obeyed him she knelt 
gently at his feet, and in a voice of touching entreaty, besought his forgiveness 
for the pain she had caused him; and begged him to lay his hand once more im 
blessing upon her head. He stooped forward and, placing a hand on each side of 
her head, looked mournfully into her eyes. ‘Ruth, thou wilt see her to behold 
whose face once more in innocence and joy as he once gazed upon it, thy poor 
uncle would suffer the tortures of death ten times told. Tell her—but no, tell her 
nothing. There is a gulf of black, black infamy between us, and it were to drink 
in shame a second time did message of mine pass it. Depart, child; depart, and 
may God speed thy mission. 
Elegant and costly as the fashion of the times would permit was the dwelling 
king Edward had provided fcr the beautiful object of his illicit love. All that 
wealth could purchase or power corhmand, was lavished upon her person and 
decorated her habitation. Rich tapestry from the nunnervies of France hung in 
gorgeous brilliancy on the walls, and covered the benches that were ranged about 
the room. A magnificent ceuch hung with rich crimson velvet filled a recess, and 
swept the polished oaken floor with its golden fringe. Curious and massy was the 
carving upon the chairs and stools that stood about; and soft and mellow were the 
sunbeams as they streamed through the stained glass of the high arched windows, 
and touched with loveliness each object in the apartment. But mest beautiful of 
all was the living inmate, the guilty Jane. She was robed in a dress of purple 
velvet so soft and lustrous that it might have been formed of the outer coating of 
the purple grape while the sunbeams lay upon it. Rare gems gleamed in her gir- 
die and stomacher, and cast a soft rose tinge over a neck round and white as the 
marble bust of the sculptor, with life flushing over it. The lips of chiseled rubies, 
clear white forehead, and cheeks like the young rose of Damascus, might have 
deceived the slight observer into a belief that sorrow visited not a form so beauti- 
ful. Butthe close observer would have seen differently, and truly. The rich 
color of the cheek, fitfully coming and going, the eye, naturally so soft and blue, 
now lighted with feverish lustre, the quick action of the little hand, whose rich 
load of rings glowed in the mellow light as she passed rapidly to and fro in the 
room, ali told of one whose lonely thoughts were but poor companions ; all told of 
a heart struggling with a sense of its own moral debasement. And they spoke 
truly. In vain had wealth and magnificence been heaped upon her ; in vain had 
she endeavored to atone, by acts of benevolence and kindness, for the deep sufier- 
ing she had heaped upon her broken hearted husband ; for the inheritance of infa- 
my she had treasured for her child ; for the grey haired parents her disgrace had 
thrust forward to the gaave. In vain did she endeavor to convince herself that, 
he, for whom she had sacrificed all that should have held her in the path of duty, 
was worthy of the offering, or repaid it with increase of tenderness. Each day 


did she feel more sensibly the difference between the pure tenderness a husband 
feels for his virtuous wife, and the unholy attachment expressed by the object of 
her present choice. The glitter of wealth could not hide, even from the object of 
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THE TRADESMAN’S DAUGHTER. 11 


such a union as this, its shameless iniquity. The tie was formed by trampling on 
the most sacred duties of life and upon the best feelings of the human heart. It was 
a bond ofsin, and misery was its reward. Full and sparkling was the golden bowl 
the youthful monarch had offered to the lips of his beautiful victim. She drank— 
but bitter was the gall and wormwood she was condemned to drain alone to the 
bottom. Edward's attachment for her was still in its first freshness. She had net 
yet been called upon to witness his hand tear away the unholy links that bound 
them together, to spend days and nights in listening to his footsteps, to hang on 
his eye for a glance of former kindness, and to listen and look in vain; but her 
foreboding heart told her this fate wou!d inevitably be hers ; and a trembling dread 
of the future poisoned the present. 

Whatever were the reflections of Jane they were interrupted by advancing 
footsteps. She listened with her graceful head bent slightly forward, and her heart 
palpitating like a caught bird under her jewelled stomacher. Nearer came the 
light footsteps, and brilliant was the smile that flashed like morning sunlight over 
each beautiful feature, dimpling the cheeks and lips into almost childlike sweetness, 
us she advanced to the door. It opened, and admitted, not the expected royal 
lover, but a female, shrouded in the ample folds of a large cloak, who advanced 
timidly and knelt at her feet as she stood surprised and disappointed, Jane's 
natural benevolence prompted her to acts of kindness, and pitying the evident 
distress of the kneeling stranger, she stooped to raise her, exclaiming, ‘ Nay, 
maiden, kneel not to me; I am not one to receive the homage of my fellows. If 
in aught my poor efforts can assist thee, speak boldly ; there is no cause of fear.’ 

Slowly the suppliant arose ; and, extending a roll of vellum, said, in a low sup- 
pressed voice, ‘ This, lady, will inform you of my mission.’ 

Jane took the vellum, thinking it a petition for her good offices with the king, 
such as she was in the habit of receiving ; but before she opened it, she courteous- 
ly led the stranger to one of the tapistried benches before mentioned. ‘ Rest here, 
my poor maiden, while I learn the contents of this scroll, and if I can serve thee 
fear not the issue.’ 

Thus saying, she withdrew to one of the arched windows and unrolled the vel- 
lum. It was scarcely open when, with a smothered shriek, and lips, cheek, and 
brow as pale as marble, she sprang to the shrouded female and tore back the hood 
from a face scarcely less white than her own. 

‘Ruth, my own Ruth,’ she exclaimed, clasping the poor girl wildly to her bo- 
som and madly kissing her forehead, ‘is it thou,so good and pure, who hast come 
to me in my degradation? But that secroll—that scroll—with its blasting signa- 


ture 





whence came it, 1 say—speak quick or my brain will burst ?’ and without 
waiting for an answer she darted forward to where the vellum had fallen, and again 
seizing it with trembling hands and compressed lips, ran over the contents. When 
she came to the signature a spasin of pain seemed to dart over her, for she pressed 
the hand in which she grasped the vellum heavily against her side, and stood for 
a few moments gasping for breath, and quivering in every joint with suppressed 
agony. 

Ruth almost exhausted with the contending emotions of the day, set watching 
with pale cheek and heavy eve, the overpowering agitation of the aunt she once 
thought so perfect. 
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Jane at length advanced to her, and laying her finger on the vellum, said, in a 
low hoarse voice that as she proceeded rose to the pitch of agony, ‘ This tells me 
there is a favor I can trant—ask it—take it, though it should be my heart-strings, 
and in return bear this message to him; tell him that if Jane Shore could again 
lay her head upon his bosom, as it once rested in her he7rt’s innocence, she would 
endure the torture of years—tell him she is more wretched with a monarch at her 
feet, and the magnificence of a queen about her, than he can be in the solitude of 
his desolate home, for he has an approving conscience for a companion; but I— 
what have I but the consciousness of having scattered desolation and sorrow in 
the path of all I should have loved? Tell him I feel that misery, deep misery, will 
follow me for this ; and now briefly tell me thine errand, for I would be alone with 
this scroll and my conscience ?’ 

Ruth with many tearful interruptions, informed her of the imprisonment of her 
father, and the pitiful state of her other parent. Then she went on to describe her 
last distressing interview with her uncle. Jane listened, and as her thoughts were 
carried back to the scenes of her innocent happiness, by degrees the anguish of her 
feelings softened into a long and bitter fit of weeping. The certainty she felt of 
gaining a pardon for the brother of her injured husband, soothed down her tumul- 
tuous self upbraidings ; her beautiful features relaxed into their natural state, and 
she set with her round white arm thrown caressingly round her niece, when quick 
light footsteps were heard in the passage. The door opened, and Edward IV, of 
England, entered the room. A slight start, as his eye fell on Ruth, was succeeded 
by a brilliant smile. He advanced, and with the graceful assurance of a man priv- 
ileged to trample upon forms, separated the aunt and niece and seated himself be- 
tween them. 

‘So my lovely dame,’ said he addressing Jane, ‘ you have found a companion 
in my absence ; and by my faith, a pretty one too. I who spurred my horse from 
the hunt till his sides were bloody, that 1 might not fail in my promised visit, feel 
now that I should have forced him to the death, had I known I should have found 
you with such a companion.’ As he said this his large blue eyes were fixed in 
careless admiration on the blushing Ruth, while his hand was familiarly turning 
the rings on Jane’s fingers. Jane answered with a smile, ‘ You return from the 

hunt ina cheerful mood, my liege, and I am right glad to see it, and more espe- 
cially that the maiden pleases your majesty—for she has a boon to crave of your 
royal clemency.’ ‘A boon say you—and what favor can Edward deny a face 
like that? No, by the mass, if our citizens always sent such messengers, their 
king would soon win the title of Edward the merciful—ay, and the bountiful too, 
as Our queen can witness.’ The little hand, still in his, was drawn suddenly 
away as he mentioned the queen ; but he again grasped it somewhat impatiently, 
exclaiming with a slight laugh, ‘ Nay, Jane, no foolish jealousy—but tell us what 
we can do to please this fair damsel—what wouldst thou ask of us, maiden ?’ 

‘Nothing less, my liege, than the life of a father, who has fallen under your 
majesty’s displeasure, said Ruth, kneeling before the king.’ 

‘ Rise, maiden, rise—thy father should be forgiven though treason were his crime, 
ifit were only for his relationship to acreature so beautiful as thou art. But before 


we grant his pardon take thy seat again at our side, and tell us thy father’s name 
and offence >’ 
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THE TRADESMAN'S DAUGHTER. 13 


‘His crime,’ said Jane hastily interrupting Ruth who was about to answer, 
‘his crime, my lord, is having said when in his wine, that he would make his son 
heir to the crown.’ 

‘ Hah, I remember me of the circumstance ; a rash fool and a vain—still if he is 
thy father, damsel, we will order his release.’ 

Ruth, who had been indulging in hope since the enterance of the king, now 
sprang up as if a load had been taken from her heart. Ina burst of eloquent 
feeling she poured forth her gratitude to the king and then to Jane, and finished 
by entreating permission to depart immediately with the joyful intelligence of her 
father’s freedom. 

‘ Nay, nay, my pretty one—not so fast,’ cried the king, ‘ we have now a favor 
to crave—one kiss from those bright lips in exchange for thy father’s life.’ 

Ruth shrank from the proffered salute, and Jane seeing a cloud gathering over 
the king’s brow, said gaily, ‘ Nay, nay, my lord, you but now accused me of jea- 
lousy—my hand claims that kiss as an atonement.’ 

‘King’s lips never had fairer challenge, or more willingly paid their homage,’ 
replied the gay monarch gallantly raising her hand to his lips, ‘ but what is this, 
fair dame, that thy fingers lock in so lovingly,’ and he took from her hand the 
letter of her husband which she still unconsciously held. Pale with dread she sat 
until he had read it through. 

‘Ha, what means this,’ he cried, springing up and stamping violently on the 
floor, ‘speak, madam, and disprove that Edward of England was to have been 
cheated into an act of kindness to the man he hates as much as king can hate 
menial—speak woman, I command you—explain this artifice,’ —but the object of 
his wrath was incapable of answering. Exhausted by her former emotions, and, 
terrified at his vehemence, she had fallen forward upon the floor. A string of 
gems that had fastened her hair under the flowing head-dress worn in that age, 
was torn off with the drapery, and her hair, loosened and deranged, fell in abun- 
dance from its confinement. 

Edward in his passion saw not her situation, but foaming with rage paced the 
room witha heavy tread, trampling hecdlessly upon the scattered jewels as they lay 
in his way; but on coming so near the object of his wrath as to get his spur en- 
tangled in the bright mass of brown hair that lay scattered in its beauty over the 
floor, he stopped in his hurried walk and carefully disentangling his feet, raised 
her in his arms and bore her to the couch. In doing so he passed the trightened 
Ruth who shrank back to avoid him, and his anger took a new direction. ‘ Be- 
gone minion,’ he cried in a voice of thunder, forgetting in his wrath it was a fe- 
male he addressed, ‘ begone I say, and come not hither again to sow discord and 
mischief. Away,’ he repeated turning furiously from the couch, ‘and speak not 
of what has passed, or by my crown, thy father’s head shall have company upon 
the scaffold.’ . “ * * * - 

Years had passed by since the foregoing scene, when Edward, while in the very 
prime of manhood, had been called before the bar of Him who judges the monarch 
as rigorously asthe beggar. Richard the hunch back, of murderous memory, with 
the assassIn’s dagger, had cut his way to the crown ; and in order to justify, among 
other enormities, the death of Lord Hastings, he condemned the unhappy Jane 
Shore to be stripped of her possessioi ‘and cast into the street to perish, forbidding 
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14 EXTRACT. 


all on pain of death rendering her succour or sustenance. Meanwhile Ruth had 
passed through much of suffering. Her character had been strengthened by afilic- 
ion; and as one tie after another that bound her to her fellow men was severed, 
she but applied herself more anxiously to perform the dutics that remained. The 
sorrows that had clouded her life led her pure thoughts to that after state of bliss 
where she looked forward to join those that the hand of tyranny had torn from 
her. 

Her mother had never recovered from the state of torpid sorrow which we de- 
scribed in the beginning of our story. Soon after the execution of her husband 
she too died unconscious of the event. The little boy soon followed; and Ruth, 
except her uncle Shore, was left alone to struggle through a world she had so much 
cause to fear. She took up her residence with that kind uncle, and by degrees 
won him to something like cheerfulness. There is no sorrow that time cannot 
soften except that of a guilty conscience. The case of Shore was a proof of this. 
The shutters were again opened in front of his ware room ; his business was par- 
tially resumed, though its duties fell principally upon his niece ; yet was she am- 
ply repaid, when, as was sometimes the case, he thanked her exertions with a faint 
smile of approval. 

Ruth was one morning drawn to the door by the noise of many feet upon the 
pavement. Surprise and pity kept her there on seeing a miserable female in front 
of their dwelling, whom the brutal crowd were urging forward notwithstanding 
her state of utter exhaustion. On seeing Ruth she feebly approached the steps, 
and in a voice of touching misery entreated for one piece of bread. The gen- 
erous girl turned to grant her request notwithstanding some one from the crowd 
called to inform her that death would be the consequence. In.passing throu gh 
the ware room to procure the bread Ruth met her uncle. He too had heard that 
voice of entreaty, and though as yet ignorant of the barbarous cruelty of the ty- 
rant, he had instantly recognized in its hollow sounds notes that had fallen sweet- 
ly on his ear in happier times. Wildly he rushed to the pavement, and there in 
allher misery, for the first time since her disgruce, the husband and the wife met. 
When Ruth returned with bread for the wretched woman she was a corpse in the 


arms of her husband. Ep. 
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a * * 2 It is 

Most exquisite to have a fount of bliss 
Sacred to us alone, no other eye 
Conscious of our enchanted mystery, 
Ourselves the sole possessor of a spell 
Giving us happiness unutterable. 

J would compare this secresy and sliade 
To that fair island, whither os conveyed 
His Psyche, where she lived remote from all ; 
Life one long, lone, and lovely festival ; 

But when the charm, concealment’s charm, was known, 
Oh then farewell to love, for love was flown. 
Love's wings are all too delicate to bear 
The open gaze, the common sun and air.—L. E. L 
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THE SCOUTING PARTY. 


The blaze of glory that throws its light over the struggle for our national inde- 






my 


pendence, operates in a degree to draw our attention from the hardships and pri-. 


vations of those who won us our freedom by theirexertions. This should not be. 
It was not valor more than fortitude and perseverance that made us a nation. 
Nor was it so much the battles that were fought that won us our liberty, as the de- 
termination that they should not be fought in vain, evinced by the patient endur- 
ance of our soldiers. But they are dropping one by one into the grave. A few 
years and we must gather all we can know of the epoch of our country’s glory 
from traditiou and history. Then there will be no grey-headed old men to recount 
to us the perils they shared and the conflicts they were engaged in. Every anec- 
dote of the Revolution should be treasured up by this generation as a rich legacy 
for the future ; and while our nation is blessed with the remnant of our country’s 
heroes, (for they were all warriors either in suffering or action,) let them be rev- 
erenced as the great men of America; and while they sit in the shadow of the 
tree they have planted, may they glide pleasantly towards their haven of rest, re- 
ceiving the blessings and homage of a great and grateful people. We copy the 
following from the Boston Religious Magazine. It is the exact transcript of the 
words of a Revolutionary officer, which the writer caught as they fell from his lips, 


Ep. 


I was then a lieutenant in Col. Johnson’s regiment; and of the 
party of about five hundred men, who, under him, were sent out to 
scout, and if possible, to re-take Mount Independence; while Col. 
Brown, with about as large a body, had gone to try their power at 
Mount Defiance, where a large number of men were held prisoners 
by the British. 

He had succeeded in his attack, and recovered Mount Defiance, 
and had released the prisoners and brought them away, when our 
party, whose work lay upon the side of the lake, opposite to the 
one where he had been engaged, arrived at the Narrows. Here we 
found that the British were so strong at Mount independence, and 
every thing was so much against us, that it would not only be in 
vain, but it was like throwing ourselves away, to attempt an attack, 
or to proceed any farther down the lake towards the enemy. One 
company of Col. Brown’s men had been left behind, when he cross- 
ed the lake to return; so I took some batteaux, and went over after 
them; and when they got across, and our corps were preparing to 
return from their expedition, our commanding officer said he felt 
unwilling to go back without knowing what the enemy were about; 
nor did he like to order any of us to go and spy out their motions, 
for he knew there would be great danger in the enterprize; but, 
that, if any felt like volunteering, he should be glad to have us go. 

Upon this, about fifteen offered to undertake the expedition ; but, 
when we reached the edge of the lake, and were going to step into 
the boats, one alter another felt their hearts fail, until only two be- 
side myself persevered in going forward. 
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16 THE SCOUTING PARTY. 


It was late in the evening, when, with only four days’ provisions, 
and no outside garments or blankets, we pushed our boat from the 


@shore, expecting soon to return and find our company where we left 


them. 

We continued our sail down the lake till near the morning, when, 
supposing ourselves where, if the morning light should dawn upon 
us, it would expose us to the view of the enemy from their ships, 
if we remained on the water, we hauled our boat up, and, making 
her fast, buried ourselves in the wood that bordered the water, to 
make the rest of the excursion on foot, and on the Mount Defiance 
side of the lake. 

As the light dawned upon us, we found ourselves in a wild coun- 
try, of which we knew not a step of the way, at a great distance 
from our friends, and on the other side of the lake, with mountains, 
rocks and forests on one side, the water on the other, and right in 
the mouth of the enemy. We were so near to them, that before we 
left the boat we could distinctly hear the voices of the night watch, 
as they went over the lake, with the word, “ All’s well! all’s well ” 
passing from ship to ship. 

While through this wild scene we made our way along, as silently 
as possibte, till towards the decline of day, not knowing what we 
should come to at the next step, or if our foot-fall on the dry leaves 
avould not start some jurking foe from his hiding place, we saw, at 
about a gun-shot before us, on a little rising ground, the figure of a 
man who stood leaning against a tree. 

From his dress, as it appeared at that distance, we took him to be 
a British sentry; for a light-colored upper garment opening a little 
on the breast, seemed to disclose the red coat of the enemy. After 
a moment’s consultation on the safest mode of action, we concluded 
that we would not retreat without knowing what we had seen; so 
we all three presented our guns, and then hailed him, telling him to 
drop his arms, or he was a dead man! for, we supposed his arms 
only hidden from us by the bushes. 

He cried aloud, “ For God’s sake, don’t fire !",—and at the same 
moment threw open his blanket, and disclosed the uniform of one of 
our own officers, and his arm slung up in a red handkerchief, that, 
passing round his neck, had showed in contrast with his blanket, 
like the dress which we at first supposed he wore. 

We found that he was one of our officers who had been wounded 
in the action at Mount Defiance ; and with several others who were 
sick and wounded, he had strayed away and been concealed in the 
woods, so that they were not found, and had been left behind when 
the prisoners and the other sick were carried away. 

In a small hollow below where we stood we found this suffering 
group, who had despaired of ever seeing their homes or their friends 
again. 

We distributed among them what little provisions we had; and 
it was agreed that they should take our boat, and one of our compa- 
ny to assist them, and go back to our friends at the Narrows, while 
the other two, myself and P—, should remain on the shore, and re- 
turn on foot. 
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They informed us of the position of the enemy, and told us that 
just over the hill, and at about a mile’s distance, there was a num- 
ber of their fine horses and fat cattle feeding on the green that bor- 
dered the lake near the landing. 

When we had assisted them to get into the boat, and seen them 
fairly off, my companion and I went back to the spot where we had 
found them, and remained in and about the little hollow till night 
drew near, when we set out to see if we could take some of the 
horses and cattle, many of which had halters on their necks; and 
one we found with a saddle and bridle on. 

We succeeded in leading away some of the horses, which we tied 
to the trees near our hiding place, and then went back, under covert 
of the night, for more. We took one, and an ox, which we led by 
the halter on his neck, while a cow and several other horses follow- 
ed us a part of the way, and then returned to their grazing. The ox 
we fastened to atree till the twilight of the morning; but how to 
kill him so as to get some food for our sustenance we did not know, 
for I had lost among the bushes the little hatchet that I took with 
me, and we could not shoot him, lest the sound of the gun should 
betray us. We therefore took him by the halter, and running him 
into the marshy ground near a small cove, got him mired so that he 
could not start, and then, with a pocket-knife, (the only noiseless 
instrument of death we had,) cut his throat. 

But the danger of discovery compelled us to such haste that we 
could hardly wait forthe animal to be entirely dead, before we took 
the same knife, and raising a patch of skin on his thigh, took out a 
large piece of flesh and bore it away. We then took the four horses 
that we had secured to ourselves, and made the best of our way off. 
The ground over which we passed was so uneven, and so covered 
with woods, that it was impossible for us to ride, and we sometimes 
led the horses, at others they would follow us of their own accord, 
until they at length became so attached, that they kept by us just 
like dogs. Sometimes we had to climb and descend such steps, that 
in going up they would pitch backward, and roll down; and then 
regain their footing and resume their upward way. In going down 
hill, they would often get to the bottom in the same manner, falling 
headlong and finishing with a roll, so that I wondered at their per- 
severance, and their necks were not broken. 

The first day of our march, we did not stop till it drew so near 
night, that we thought it time to look about for a place to make our- 
selves a bed of leaves, and a fire to warm us, and to scare away wild 
beasts that might attack us, as well as to banish the gloom of the 
night in a wilderness, and to cook a piece of the steak that we had 
obtained by the slaughter of the morning. 

When we had struck and kindled a fire, and gathered a heap of 
faggots and dried branches, large enough to keep up a brisk blaze 
all night, we broiled a piece of the beef, and having eaten it, lay 
down on the withered leaves, and made ourselves as comfortable as 
we could under such circumstances. 

In the morning, we had begun our route, and having no guide or 
compass to steer by, but the sun and my watch, I looked to the one 
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18 THE SCOUTING PARTY. 


and felt for the other, but found the latter was gone. We turned 
back, and finding the place where we had made the fire, searched 
about to see if any remains of the watch could be found, for I sup- 
posed it must have been hitched in the brush that I had cast on the 
fire and destroyed. 

On looking where the pile of fuel had been thrown, I found my 
watch safe and still going, where it had been drawn from my pocket 
as I heaped the stuff together. 

Our way this day was taken by the course of the sun, and the 
night following passed in a similar manner to the previous one. 

Being now uncertain what distance we had come, and how wide 
we might have wandered from our destination, and feeling anxious 
to know just where we were, I went up the highest hill that was 
near, and climbed the tallest pine upon it. Here I took a wide sur- 
vey. Icould see both Lake Champlain and Lake George, and all 
the surrounding country; so that I ascertained just what course to 
take to reach the Narrows, where we were to cross over. 

When we arrived there, the night was just closing in upon us, and 
the air quite thick and hazy. 

We found no signs of human beings near us, and nothing to help 
us over the water, but a couple of old canoes, with their sides all 
beaten out. Though we might have passed in either of these our- 
selves, neither of them was sufficient for the conveyance of a horse ; 
and as the faithful creatures had followed us so far, cropping the lit- 
tle tufts of grass and browsing among the bushes for their sustenance, 
we did not feel willing to part with them at the last cast. 

The canoes were made fast to the shore by ropes, which we took, 
and putting them side by side, lashed them together with the ropes, 
so as to get two of the horses into them, placing the hindfeet in one, 
and the fore feet in the other. In this sidewise position we carried 
them safe over, and landed them on the other side, where we found 
the ground abandoned by the men we had left there, and all was 
uncertainty respecting the route they had taken. 

Darkness was getting fast about us, and we had yet to go back 
for the other horses; we therefore disencumbered ourselves of every 
thing but our shirts, pantaloons and hats, and returned. When we 
had got the two hores into the canoes, and about half across the 
lake, one of them growing uneasy in his shortened limits, lifted his 
fore foot, and setting it down, put it over the edge of the boat, which 
occasioned him to plunge, and we were all in a moment in the wa- 
ter, with the boats completely upset. I don’t know how far I went 
down, but as I was rising, the first thing I felt was the fore foot of 
one of the horses on my head. I caught it, and grasping his leg, 
pulled myself up by it till I reached his mane, by which I held, and 
throwing my arm round his neck, made out to get on his back. 

Before I had got out of the water far enough to open my mouth, 
I heard my companion crying out at the top of his voice, to know if 
I was alive, and to let me know, if I was, that he too was saved. 

Oh! I shall never forget how his voice sounded that night, amid 
the Egyptian darkness ! 

Knowing himself to be but a poor swimmer, and fearing some ac- 
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cident, yet unwilling to confess his fears, he had, unknown to me, 
taken a piece of rope which had one end fastened to the boat, and 
tied it by the other end round his body. By this means his life was 
saved, as the canoes helped him to swim till he managed so as to 
get on the bottom of one of them; and in this way he made out to 
paddle and work himself to the shore by the use of his hands. 

When my horse had swum across with me, the first thing that we 
came against was an abrupt and steep ledge of rocks, which made 
it impossible for us to land, without going some distance. But we 
all got safe over at last, the fourth horse swimming after the one I 
was on; and in the morning my hat, that I had lost when I was 
dashed into the water, floated up, where I was able to hook it in 
with the branch of a tree. 

Near the landing we found a barrel of condemned beef that had 
been thrown into the lake by the enemy; of this we took a small 
piece to still the cravings of hunger, and it was all we got to eat till 
late in the afternoon. 

Finding the spot deserted, and not knowing which way our com- 
pany had gone, we searched about to see if any traces of human 
beings could be found. At length we discovered the tracks of men; 
and though ignorant whether they belonged to friend or foe, deter- 
mined to follow them; and I ventured to try my gun at a partridge, 
to see if the charge that had been in it so long, was still good. The 
bird did not drop, but as she fluttered away, I saw the feathers fly 
among the brush. 

We kept our course through the woods till afternoon, when, com- 
ing suddenly upon the tracks of horses, we soon heard the voices of 
men; and found a little company of our Light Horsemen, who told 
us what course our company had taken, and that we had but a short 
distance to go to reach Castleton, where we could rest and refresh 
ourselves. 

As they had said, we soon reached Castleton, and as we came out 
of the woods, the first building that met our view was a set of mills, 
which we saw just as the sun was setting. Nothing ever tasted 
better to me than the slice of broiled pork and hard buiscuit, that 
were the first things I got to eat that night. 

After resting one night, we started, and being able now to ride 
when we chose, reached Skeensborough the next day; and contin- 
uing our journey, part of the time on foot, joined our regiment at 
Stillwater, in the evening of the 6th of October, 1777, just in time 
to be ordered into the memorable action on the 7th. 

The men that we had sent up the lake in our boat had given such 
an account of the situation in which they left us, that our people 
supposed we must be either dead or fallen into the enemy’s hands, 
as the cause of our not returning. But they had sent out a little 
band in pursuit of us, who, as we afterwards learnt, did not go far 
before they set down in despair, and then went back, supposing it 
in vain to go on. 

As we were drawn up on the field of battle, at Stillwater, in the 
afternoon of the 7th, we were in divisions, and I stood near Capt. 
Flint of Danvers, he having the right division, and J the left. 
When he saw me, he beckoned me to him, and giving me his hand, 
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20 SABBATH EVENING. 


asked after my health, &e. He was subject to violent headache, 
and on my asking how he did, he said he had one of his bad head- 
aches; ‘* but,” said he, “‘if I complain, I suppose they’ll say I’ve 
got the cannon fever.” These, I suppose, were the last words that 
the poor man ever spoke, for he stepped back to his place, and in a 
moment after, I think at the first fire of the enemy, he fell, with his 
death-wound. 

Our horses went right into the service, too; for our commanding 
officer gave them to us, and for mine I bought a little Dutch waggon, 
and let General Warren take them for the conveyance of his bag- 
gage, till we had surrounded and taken Burgoyne. 

My horses and waggon I sent home with a load of the soldiers’ 
packs, when I returned from this campaign; and on arriving at 
home, after walking over a hundred and fifty miles in three succes- 
sive days, I found the faithful creatures safe in my own stable. 





SABBATH EVENING. 


Tus holy day, how calm and bright! 
‘Tis sinking to its couch of rest, 
Where evening folds her robes of light 
And purple, round the fading west. 
It is the hour of sinless joy ; 
Silence is listening in delight, 
And earth, like a dear infant boy, 
Is slumbering in the arms of night, 
So still, it seems a voice from heaven, 
Were whispering of its sins forgiven. 


The mists upon the mountain steep, 
The tempests on the ocean’s breast, 
And night-shades o’er the forest deep, 
Are sinking to their holy rest; 
And yon lone trees, whose whispering stay 
In converse sweet the evening air, 
Like wandering silent saints that stray, 
To give their hearts in voiceless prayer 
Mysterious murmurs seem to raise, 
Responsive to their Maker’s praise. 


And round yon vault, eternal fires 
Are lighting up the blue profound, 
And stillness waits the seraph choirs, 
Till heaven’s deep organ gives the sound 
Father of all! while earth and sea 
And heaven are vocal with thy praise, 
Oh may my ransom’d voice to thee, 
Its loftier adorations raise, 
Devoting to thy courts above, 
A soul of prayer, and praise, and love I’ 
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PHRENOLOGY. 


[For the Portland Magazine. ] 


PHRENOLOGY. 


Whatever may have been thought heretofore of this strange Science, if Science 
it may be called, it would appear that in this neighborhood, if nowhere else, its 
votaries are getting to be both respectable and numerous. While Dr. Spurz- 
heim (Pronounced, as we are solemnly assured, Spoorts-hyme) was yet alive, ar- 
rangements were made, and no less than five hundred dollars were subscribed for 
a course which he was preparing to deliver, when death prevented him. A second 
attempt was made to obtain a course from Dr. Barber of Cambridge, but circum- 
stances interfered with the project, and it was abandoned fora while. At last, 
while yet Phrenology was a sort of standing joke with the many, and a matter of 
secret reverence with the very few, Mr. Silas Jones appeared among us and com- 
menced a brief course of lectures, which have continued to attract a larger and 
larger company every evening. His terms were well suited to the times and to 
the liberal objects of the science ; and his style of lecturing was clear, honest, and 
satisfactory. But what more than any thing else has contributed to stir up the 
inquisitive though half-slumbering spirit of philosophy among us, has been a sort 
of collateral process which the lecturer has carried on, aside from the lecture-room. 
Others talk learnedly and eloquently, we are told, upon the science—but are so 
exceedingly wary of examinations, as to put nothing at risk, neither meddling with 
heads themselves nor encouraging others todo so. But Mr. Jones pursues a very 
different course—he shrinks from no trial—and hazards every thing for the sake of 
the truth. Publicly and privately, he examines every head that is offered to him ; 
and the results—we know and are free to acknowledge it—are astonishing. We 
have inquired personally into the truth of several cases, among which are the fol- 
lowing, and have found them, not only true, but uncolored, unexaggerated. For 
example, on board the steam-boat, being called upon for a “ touch of his quality,”’ 
he points to the head of a perfect stranger, and says—Now there’s a man, who, I 
will venture to say, though I never saw him before and do not know his name, is 
a Cashier of a Bank! or at any rate, he added, seeing the people stare, if you ask 
him, he will assure you that such is the situation he most desires. I predicate this 
of his head, on account of his large caution, large number and large order. They 
tried the experiment, and after some round-about questioning, the gentleman 
turned out to be a Mr. Ripley, the cashier of the Greenfield Bank, Mass.—There 
was no opportunity for collusion ; and the affair was not intended for a joke. 
Still however, it must be admitted that Mr. Jones might have known Mr. Ripley 
in some other way, notwithstanding what both he and Mr. R. said. The cir- 
cumstance having attracted a good deal of attention, Mr. J. was beset on all sides, 
and soon had another occasion to prove the exceeding accuracy of his observation ; 
—for he tolda lady that she would never forget the circumstances, nor the perticu- 
lars, her Eventuality being so large.—Struck with the singular truth of the obser- 
vation, her friends urged Mr. J. upon other points, and the lady herself insisted 
upon having her character at full length. Mr. J. yielded so far as to say, witha 
smile, that he should be half afraid to live in the house with her—which being in- 
terpreted, meant that her love of order was so great as to be troublesome to others 
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22. PHRENOLOGY, &c. 


Her friends stared at this, and her mother who sat by, corroborated the judgment 

of Mr. J. and triumphantly referred her daughter to her general reputation. It 

turned out that the lady was remarkable for her memory, and also for her exceed- 

ing love of order—having been educated by a bachelor uncle, who would suffer 

nothing out of place.—To another gentleman (Mr. S. H. Mudge—we give names, 

to prove that we are in earnest) he said, at a glance,—one thing, I can tell you Sir 

—you were never sea-sick. This also was true. To another, Capt. Wm. Merrill, 

he said, you must be able to see objects at a very great distance ; there is an ex- 

traordinary developement here, laying his finger upon the lower part of the forehead, 

on what is called the perceptive region ;—and so with numberless other cases, all 

of which proved true. But one of the most remarkable perhaps, was the follow- 

ing. A stranger was brought to him, late in the evening, just as the Lecturer was 
passing through a dark entry on his way to bed.—He was requested, notwithstand- 
ing the place and hour, merely to lay his hand upon the head of the person—for a 
single moment. He did so, and started back in astonishment. Sir! said he, what 
has happened to you! All the propelling powers are broken up her2.—You must 
have met with some terrible misfortune in the prime of life.-—The man burst into 
tears, and acknowledged that some twenty-three years ago, just when he had 
brought all the favorite plans of his life to bear, had built a house and was about being 
married, he suddenly lost all his property, upwards of ferty thousand dollars ; and, 
added he— [I have been a schemer and a visionary ever since.” Atasubsequent 
examination, it turned out that at the time of his misfortune he was troubled with 
violent and continual pains, and great soreness in certain parts of his head, which 
pains he instantly referred, and without any knowledge of the science, or of the 
location of the bumps, to the organs of Firmness and Philoprogenitiveness ! (Love of 
children.) For a long time, he said, there was a great tenderness in the back part 
of his head where his hat came. It may not be amiss to add, that his firmness was 
full, and his philoprogenitiveness full—and that by general admission, his firmness 
had saved him after his misfortune ; and that he had personally educated a azhole 
family for another person, (a brother) having no children of his own.—The gen- 
tleman’s name we are told, is Mr. John Gordon. He will forgive our publishing 
his name with the rest, we are assured, his benevolence and his conscientiousness 
being so large.—Are not these things wonderful? and if true—is there any need 
of argument as to the truth of Phrenology? Let those who are not afraid to have 
their heads looked, judge for themselves. N. 


EXTRACT. 


When insulted by malice, or oppressed by cruelty the heart can 
assume a stern fortitude foreign to its nature. But this seeming ap- 


athy vanishes at the voice of kindness, as the rigid frost of winter 


melts before the rising sun; and tears, gushing tears of gratitude 


and sensibility express its yielding feeling. Sacred are such tears. 
They tlow from the sweet source of social affection. The good alone 
can shed them. 
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ROMANCE AND REALITY 


[For the Portland Magazine. ] 


ROMANCE AND REALITY. 


In front of one of the many splendid mansion houses in the upper 
part of our city, Alek, the well Known hack driver, was curbing his 
beautiful cream-colored horses, while they champed their bits and toss- 
ed their heads impatiently as the sharp bell-notes of the Chancellor 
Livingston swept by them. The door of the house opened, and a 
footman appeared with a travelling-trunk, band-box and sae de nuit. 
Soon a beautiful girl coming forward, turned, and for a moment threw 
herself in the arms of one that appeared to be her mother, touched 
with her red lips the cheek of another girl, who stood by, and then 
ran down the steps. The carpeted steps of Alek’s hack were never 
passed by more fairy-like feet than those that the next instant as- 
cended them. The door was closed and the driver about to take his 
seat, when he was checked by the voice of the dark-eyed girl from 
whom Henrietta had just parted, ‘Stop one moment dear Henra,’ 
she cried running for her bonnet, ‘and I will go with you to the 
boat.? A few moments after and the young girls were half way to 
the Chancellor, when the last peal of the bell sounded its farewell 
warning. Alek urged his horses to the top of their speed, and they 
arrived just in time to see the baggage dragged from the coach. 
Henrietta was almost as unceremoniously claimed by her uncle, who 
hurried her on board without giving her an opportunity to exchange 
one last word with her cousin, who had entered the carriage for 
that express purpose. Susan returned home vexed and disappoint- 
ed, as all must be who delay their friends till the last boat-bell. 

Henrietta was the daughter of one of our wealthiest citizens. She 
was accomplished and very beautiful. To a heart full of feeling, she 
had unfortunately added a head full of romance. With a fancy too 
luxuriant, she should have been checked in her appetite for fiction, 
and her intellect strengthened by application to the sciences. As 
it was, the moment she left school, foolishly thinking her education 
finished when its foundation only was laid, she gave a loose rein to 
her fanciful propensities, and frittered away upon trifles a genius of 
no ordinary stamp. Circumstances also combined to feed the romance 
of her imagination. Early in life her father and his brother, a rich 
merchant of New York, had formed the joint resolution of uniting 
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QA. ROMANCE AND REALITY. 


their children, on account of the will of a deceased elder brother, 
who had left a large fortune to be divided between the young peo- 
ple in case of their union; but the will was so formed that if ei- 
ther refused to fulfil the contract, the property should be distributed 
in legacies to different charitable institutions. This was an uncom- 
mon situation, and like all heroines, Henrietta resolved resolutely to 
hate the object of her parents’ choice, and to loye none but that 
perfect being her prolific fancy had created. She had not seen him 
yet, but she was sure of finding him. He must be but excuse 
me, kind reader, my pen cannot describe that perfect combination of 
sentiment and foppery, broadcloth and watch-guards, a romantic girl 
of the first chop fits up for her fancy to flutter with before her af- 
fections settle down upon a legitimate object. Itis a pity that the 
romantic miss cannot look for a moment at her beau ideal through 
the eyes of forty. The effect would beacertain cure. Yet these vi- 
sions of human perfection are more pleasant than the sad experience 
which too often follows them. Henrietta, to her other heroic qual- 
ities added a thorough contempt for wealth. She entertained 
great hopes of being called upon to prove her disinterested attach- 
ment to the man she intended to love, by sharing his poverty in a 
pretty white cottage, bedded in roses and covered with honeysucles 
that should climb to the roof and hang their blossoms over every 
window to prevent the sun shining to obroadly on her felicity, as she 
performed her household duties within, surrounded by carpets, ot- 
tomans, vases, pictures, and all the elegances she had been accus- 
tomed to—for she never took it into consideration that she owed all 
these luxuries to the money she held in such contempt. A few 





weeks spent over her needle, till her eyes ached and her whole frame 
was fatigued to pain, as thousands of our fair country-women now 
sit, and only for the miserable compensation ofa bare subsistence, 
would have enlightened her understanding a little with regard to 
money and expense. Yet with the exception of the foible of look- 
ing at things through a false medium, Henrietta was a generous, 
high-min ted girl. 

She had never seen her cousin Thomas ; but his only sister came, 
previous to the commencement cf our story, ona visit of three months 
to Portland. She was a fine, clear-spirited girl, of strong sense and 
good heart. At first the peculiarities of Henrietta caused her to feel 
little regret that she had taken up so strongly the resolution never 
to marry her brother. She knew him to have a rooted antipathy to 
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rgmantic misses, and believed that all Henrietta’s beauty and excel- 
lence would not compensate to him for the domestic discomfort of a 
romantic wife; and after taking all things into consideration, she 
came to the conclusion that Henrietta and Thomas would unite 
in their endeavors to assist the charitable societies with their good 
uncle’s fortune. But as her acquaintance with Henrietta increas- 
ed, she began to wish what she had before dreaded, that Thomas 
might marry one she began to love as a sister. But she had written 
him a description of his future bride, by no means too flattering ; and 
as she had anticipated, he shrunk from a union with one so fanci- 
ful. She wrote again and tried to do away with the impression her 
first letter had conveyed, and at Jength succeeded. Now if she could 
only get Henrietta to think favorably of him—but no—the mere men- 
tion of his name put her ina pet. She marry him? No. How could 
Susan think of it—a mere mercenary match? She would rather 
die than be bartered off in such a manner, and if cousin Susan had 
any love for her she would not torment her about her brother. Such 
were the answers Susan always received from her cousin, when she 
attempted to recommend the brother she loved with such devotion. 
Discouraged, she gave up the attempt, convinced that the stern re- 
ality of sorrow only would work a cure to her cousin’s folly. 

The elder Mr. Darly, Susan’s father, at the end of the appointed 
three months, came to Portland to convey his daughter home; but 
she prevailed upon her kind aunt, to allow Henrietta to go in her 
stead; and she promised to remain a few weeks longer to supply her 
cousin’s place in the family. Henrietta was delighted with the pro- 
ject, the more especially as her uncle informed her that his son had 
gone from home upon business. 

Henrietta stood upon the upper deck of the Chancellor Livings- 
ton, watching the foam upon the troubled waters as the boat cut a 
path gallantly through them. For the first time in her life she saw 
her native city from its own capacious harbor. Its spires and man- 
sions were now gradually melting away in the distance. Henrietta’s 
heart glowed as she gazed upon it, growing each moment more in- 
distinctly beautiful. But at last, when the sunset seemed folding it 
from her vision in its wings of glorious light, all the poetry in her 
soul delightfully pervaded her whole frame. She clasped her slen- 
der fingers together in ecstacy, and murmured, ‘My own native city— 
oh how beautiful!’ ‘It is indeed most beautiful,’ answered a clear, 
rich voice at her side.’ She started, looked up, and there, at her 
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26 ROMANCE AND REALITY. 


very elbow, was the being hér imagination had pictured forth, ex- 
cept his eyes were black and bright, not melancholy. He was 
taller, and his hair——but no matter, he was a very splendid young 
man, and he fixed those eyes on her so admiringly, that Henrietta’s 
heart fluttered like the wings of her own Canary bird. For a mo- 
merit she stood looking directly into his face, and then blushing at 
the impropriety, she turned to seek her uncle ; but the young stranger 
laid his hand preventingly upon hers as it clasped the railing and said, 

‘Why lady, do you shun those who would share your admiration 
of this grand prospect? These green islands that gem with their 
emerald beauties the bosom of your own bright bay, will not appear 
the less lovely because my eyes rest uponthem. Do not you think, 
as they lie there, spreading their bosoms to the star light, that they 
might be mistaken for the interior of the stars themselves, sent here 
for the lovely and good to inhabit ?? 

Her hand trembled under the light pressure of his, as she an- 
swered, ‘ They are indeed very beautiful, but they lack interest— 
association. I look upon them as upon one of our Codman’s beau- 
tiful lanscapes, with admiration amounting to enthusiasm, but not with 
the dearer feelings of home. But there, in that city, are my parents 
and friends. I never left them till now, and I can look on no other 
object while my dear home is vanishing away like one of my 
own bright dreams.’ She checked herself abruptly as the impropri- 
ety of expressing herself so freely to a stranger occurred to her, 
and continued, blushing deeply as she drew her hand from his, ‘I must 
wish you a good evening, sir, the air blows chilly from the water.’ 

‘And do you intend to punish my presumption by confining your- 
self in aclose cabin, with sick women and crying children?’ persisted 
the stranger, following her to the door—‘the hot breath of crowded 
sleepers will be but a poor substitute for the sight of the full, 
round moon rising out of the waters, ushered in by the star-light that 
is now flashing over us. Let me entreat you to come again upon deck 
with a cloak, and then you will be very comfortable, I assure you.’ 

Henrietta smiled, and saying she would first try the cabin, entered. 

There, as the strange young man had predicted, she found all 
confusion and uproar. A few of the lady passengers were already in 
their births, while some of the young girls declared their intention of 


sitting up all night. Others, sea-sick and cross, were calling for the 
poor chamber-maid, who, had she been twenty persons instead of one, 
could not have attended to all their demands. Wearing apparel was 
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ROMANCE AND REALITY. 27 


scattered over the seats, and Henrietta could scarcely step, for the 
congregation of travelling-baskets, huddled about the floor. Two or 
three crying children added the finishing touch of music to the 
scene. Henrietta left the cabin, and who could blame her? Not I, 
though it did appear as if she sought the stranger. Wrapped in 
her cloak of fine cloth, she took her seat at the extremity of the 
upper deck. Soon the young gentleman approached her. Henri- 
etta, with all her romance, was not deficient in that sensitive pride 
which shrinks from the idea of seeking the attentions of the other 
sex. She drew herself up, somewhat haughtily, as he cmoe near, 
and said quickly, — 

‘I found, as you predicted, the cabin close and uncomfortable, and 
therefore [ prefer sitting alone upon the deck.’ 

His answer had in it so much of polite respect, she could not in 
common decency quit her seat when he took one by her side. At 
least, she thought so. 

There is enchantment in the tones of a sweet voice that few can 
withstand. But when that voice clothes noblesentiments in the glow- 
ing language of arefined intellect, then it amounts to fascination. So 
felt Henrietta, as the young man sat before her, excited to eloquence 
by the peculiar beauties that surrounded him. The broad light lay full 
upon his ample forehead and thick black hair, and as he moved his 
head in the energy of his language so as to cast, now one feature and 
then another, into the shade, it seemed like the head of an Apollo 
alive with inspiration. 

Henrietta sat drinking in to intoxication, the richness of his voice. 
It seemed like one of the day dreams she had so often indulged, em- 
bodied into music ; and she scarcely dared to speak, so fearful was she 
of breaking the spell of romantic pleasure that lay upon her heart like 
incense. So wrapt was she that, unnoticed, her calash was blown back, 
and the wind which had risen almost.toa gale, was tossing her curls 
over her temples and forehead, and then throwing them back again as 
if it had always been her waiting-maid, and was determined to dis- 
play her young face in every possible variety of beauty. There 
they sat unmindful of the increasing breeze till the boat began to 
plunge and roll heavily upon the water—again a roll—and another 
plunge. Henrietta turned pale in the moonlight, and clung to the 
railing. The young stranger broke off short in a brilliant sentence 
and was pale from sympathy,—a steam-boat is a sympathetic place. 
‘Shall I assist you to your cabin ?’ said he, passing his arm around 
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her to prevent her falling. She did not answer—poor girl, how could 


she, sea-sick as death. 


That night as Henrietta lay with her dizzy head tossed to and fro 
on her pillow, by the rolling of the boat, she tried to fix her eyes on 
the light that fell into her birth, through an opening in its damask 
drapery. Butno; she might as well have tried to think,—and she 
did try—but all the ideas she could collect, was, that the romance 


of a steam-boat was far better than the reality. 


Ep. 


[To be concluded.] 


{For the Portland Magazine. ] 


MY NATAL BOWERS. 


Away with your gold, your gems and your flowers, 
Such trifles are useless to me; 

Oh carry me back to my own natal bowers, 
Where my childhood was spent pure and free. 


Could you scatter these robes with snow-speaking pearls, 
Or with glittering diamonds deck 

This grief stricken brow, these wild waving curls, 
These fingers, these arms, ears and neck— 


Yet still should I sigh for the home of my sire, 
For the smiles of my sisters and mother, 

For the polish’d work-table that stood by the fire, 
And the soft sighing flute of my brother. 


My soul still would cling to the peach-arbor shade 
Where my mother her infant was hushing ; 

Where the tea-table stood with its cloth ready laid, 
And the mellow fruit over us Liushing. 


I once more would stand by my clear silver spring, 
Where the daisies and peppermint bloom; 

And the sweet blue-eyed violets modestly fling 
O’er the bright gushing stream their perfume. 


"Twas a beautiful spot when the even tide sun 
Threw its mantle of gold o’er the mountain, 

When the herb drank the dew and the bird-song was done, 
And the flowers laved themselves in the fountain. 


I'd fain breath my last in my own natal bowers ; 
My pillow, the breast of my mother ; 

My brother should place in one hand drooping flowers, 
And the lips of my sire press the other. 


My white-handed sisters should carefully spread 
My grass-springing couch with young clover; 
Their tears of regret should fall cool on my head, 
And the blue sky the scene should arch over. 


I'd gladly meet death if such sweetness as this, 
To my last dying moments were given ; 

My death-bed would be but a pillow of bliss, 
And my last sigh a foretaste of Heaven. 
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MISS ELIZABETH BENGER. 


BY MISS LUCY AIKIN. 


This admirable and excellent woman, a rare instance of female 
genius struggling into day through obstacles which might well have 
daunted even the bolder energies of manly enterprise, was born in 
the city of Wells, 1778. Her father late in life, was impelled by 
an adventurous disposition to enter the navy, and ultimately became 
a purser. The vicissitudes of his fortune occasioned, during many 
years, a distressing fluctuation in the plans and prospects of his 
wife and daughter; and his death abroad in 1796, left them finally 
with a slender provision. For some years after this event, Miss 
Benger resided with her mother in Wiltshire, where she had many 
affectionate friends and relations who never lost sight of her. 

An-ardour for knowledge, a passion for literary distinction, disclo- 
sed itself in her early childhood, and never left her. Her connex- 
ions were not literary; and her sex no less than her situation de- 
barred her from the means of mental cultivation.—The friend who 
traces this imperfect sketch has heard her relate, that in the want 
of books which she at one time suffered, it was her common prac- 
tice to plant herself at the window of the only bookseller’s shop in 
the town which she then inhabited, to read the open pages of the 
new publications there displayed, and return again, day after day, 
to examine whether, by good fortune, a leaf of any of them might 
have been turned over. But the bent of her mind was so decided, 
that a judicious though unlearned friend, prevailed upon her mother 
at length to indulge it; and about the age of twelve, she was sent 
to a boy’s school to be instructed in Latin. At fifteen she wrote 
and published a poem, in which, imperfect as it necessarily was, 
marks of open genius were discovered. 

At length, about 1802, she prevailed upon her mother to remove 
to London, where principally through the zealous friendship of Miss 
Sarah Westley, who had already discovered her in her solitude, she 
almost immediately found herself ushered into society where her 
merit was fully appreciated and warmly fostered. The late Dr. 
George Gregory, well known in the literary world, and his valued 
and excellent wife, were soon amongst her firmest and most affec- 
tionate friends. By them she was gratified with an introduction to 
Mrs. Elizabeth Hamilton, of whom she gave, many years after- 
wards, so interesting a memoir; and soon after, to Mrs. Barbauld, 
and to the late Dr. Aikin, with the various members of whose fami- 
ly, and especially with her who now inscribes, with an aching 
heart, this feeble record of her genius and virtues, she contracted 
an affectionate intimacy, never interrupted through a period of more 
than twenty years, and destined to know but one termination. 

Another and most valuable connexion which she soon after form- 


_ed, was with the family of R. Smike, Esq. R. A. in whose accom- 


plished daughter she found a friend whose offices of love followed 
her without intermission to the last. 

Many other names, among which that of Joana Baillie must not 
be forgotton, might be added to the list of those who delighted in 
her society, and took an interest in ber happiness. Her circle of 
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acquaintance extended with her fame, and she was often able to as- 
semble round her tea-table, names whose celebrity would have at- 
tracted an attention in the proudest saloons of the metropolis. 

Early in her literary career, Miss Benger was induced to fix her 
hopes of fame upon the drama, for which her genius appeared in 
many respects peculiarly adapted ; but after experience of the anx- 
ieties, delays and disappointments, which in this age sicken the 
heart of almost every candidate for celebrity in this department, she 
tried her powers in other attempts, and produced first her poem on 
the Abolition of the Slave trade, and afterwards two novels pub- 
lished anonymously. All these productions had great merit, but 
wanted something of regular and finished excellence ; and her suc- 
cess was not decided till she embarked in biography, and produced 
in succession her memoirs of Mrs. Elizabeth Hamilton, memoirs of 
John Tobin, and Notices of Klopstock and his Friends prefixed to 
a translation of their letters from the German ; and finally rising to 
the department of history, her life of Anne Boleyn, and memoirs of 
Mary, Queen of Scotland, and of the Queen of Bohemia. All 
these works attained, deserved popularity ; and she would probably 
have added to her reputation by the memoirs of Henry IV. of 
France, had longer life been left her for their completion. 

But to those who knew her and enjoyed her friendship, her wri- 
tings, eloquent and beautiful as they are, were the smallest part of 
her merit and her attraction. To the warmest, most affectionate, 
and grateful of human hearts, she united the utmost delicacy and 
nobleness of sentiment, active benevolence which knew no limits 
but the farthest extent of her ability, and a boundless enthusiasm 
for the good and fair wherever she discovered them. Her lively 
imagination lent an inexpressible charm to her conversation, which 
was heightened by an intuitive discernment of character, rare in it- 
self, and still more so in combination with such activity of fancy 
and ardency of feeling. As a companion, whether for the graver or 
the gayer hour, she had few equals; and her perfect kindness of 
heart and universal sympathy rendered her the favorite of both sex- 
es, and all classes and ages. .With so much to admire and love, she 
had every thing to esteem. Of envy and jealousy there was not a 
trace in her composition; her probity, veracity, and honor, deri- 
ved, as she gratefully acknowledged, from the early precepts of an 
excellent and meritorious mother, were perfect. ‘Though free from 
pride, her sense of dignity was such, that no one could fix upon her 
the slightest obligation capable of lowering her in any eyes; and 
her generous propensity to seek those most who needed her friend- 
ship, rendered her in the intercourse of society oftener the obliger 
than the party obliged. No one was more just to the characters of 
others; no one more candid ; no one more worthy of confidence of 
every kind. 

Lamented as she must long and painfully be by all who truly 
knew her excellences, they cannot but admit that their regrets are 
selfish. To her the pains of sensibility were dealt in even larger 
measures than its joys :—she was tried by eares , privations, and dis- 
appointments, and not seldom by unfeeling slights and thankless 
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neglect. The infirmity of her constitution rendered life to her a 
long disease. Old age would have found her solitary and unprovi- 
ded; now she has taken the wings of a dove, to flee away and be 
at rest. 

Miss Benger’s death took place after a short illness, on the mor- 
ning of Tuesday, the 9th of January, 1827. 





TEMPLES IN INDIA. 


There is a class of ancient remains, architectural and sculptural, 
of stupendous magnitude and transcendent finish, which appears, 
like those of Egypt, to have been produced by an unknown genera- 
tion. I refer to the rock-cut temples of India and Hindostan. 
Mountains of the hardest granite have been cut into at their base, 
and temples, halls, courts, and every species of apartment, ornament- 
ed with beautiful statues, colossal figures, and mythological repre- 
sentations, surrounded by magnificent obelisks, columns, and pillars, 
are presented to the eye of the astonished traveller as the production 
of an age beyond the reach of history. 

One of these temples, said to have been the first which attracted 
the notice of the Europeans, is situated on an island ca!led Elephan- 
ta, in the Bay of Bombay. This island is six miles in circumfer- 
ence, and composed of two large hills, with a narrow valley between 
them. Near the shore, there formerly stood a colossal rock Ele- 
phant, from which the island took its present name. After proceed- 
ing up the valley, before mentioned, till the two hills unite, the 
traveller comes to a narrow path which leads to the grand entrance 
of an immense excavated temple, whose huge massy columns seem 
to give support to the whole mountain rising above it. The entrance 
into this temple, which is entirely hewn out of the rock, is through 
a spacious front, supported by two pillars and two pilasters, forming 
three openings, under thick and steep rock, overhung with brush- 
wood and wild shrubs. The long ranges of columns which appear 
in perspective on every side of its interior; the flat and solid roof, 
which seems to be prevented from falling, only by these massy pil- 
lars, whose capitols are pressed down and flattened, as if by the 
superincumbent weight; the gigantic stone figures ranged along the 
wall, hewn like the temple itself, out of the living rock, exhibit an 
appearance of indescribable grandeur and sublimity. The whole 
excavation consists of three principal parts,—the great temple in the 
centre, the two smaller chapels, one on each side of it. These do 
not come forward to a straight line with the front of the chief tem- 
ple, and are approached by two narrow passes in the hill on each 
side of the grand entrance, and at a distance from it. Each of these 
passes conducts to a distinct front of the grand excavation, exactly 
like the principal front,—and all three fronts are ornamented with 
huge pillars and pilasters. The grand entrance faces to the north— 
the sides to the east and west. The roof is supported by twenty- 
six pillars and sixteen pilasters, and the whole excavation is about 
133 feet square.— Whitcomb’s Lectures. 
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32 SUMMARY. 


SUMMARY. 


Owing to the length of some of our leading articles we have not been able to 
give the variety we would wish. It is our intention should we prosper, to devote 
a portion of the Portland Magazine to the review of new works. 


We render our thanks to Mr. Neal for his communication, and to Mr. G. Mel- 
len for his promise for the future. The kind interest they have both expressed in 
our present undertaking, encourages us to hope for success. Even a failure in our 
enterprize will loose some of its bitterness, when we reflect that we have the sym- 
pathy of such men. We hope to receive encouragement and contributions from 
the literati of Maine, as we shall become known to them, and as we shall endea- 
vor to deserve their approbation. 





Miss Martineau, that woman of whom all”women should be proud, is shortly 
expected in this country. After the Trollops, Fiddlers, &c. who have raised such a 
storm in our land, she will be to us the beautiful rainbow which wins us into 
forgetfulness of the uncomfortable deluge that preceded it. Miss Martineau can- 
not. fail to be a welcome visitor in America. Such English women will never 
misrepresent us; and without misrepresentation, we can fear no person's report of 
our country or state of society. 





Tue Porrtann Musicat Acapemy.—A Committee have been appointed to 
decide on the utility of establishing in this city a Musical Academy, similar to 
one now flourishing in Boston. It is the intention of the committee to improve 
our church music by admitting into the institution, children between the ages of 
six and fourteen years, who are to be taught sacred music at a trifling expense to 
their parents. It is also in contemplation to provide means for the admission of 
such children as may have the natural powers to cultivate this important science 
without being blessed with the means of payment. Mr. Francis L. Ilsley, a gen- 
tlemen who has already done much for our church music, is to superintend the 
establishment. Such an institution as is in contemplation, cannot fail of doing 
much service to our city. We hope it will meet with encouragement. 

We understand that Mr. Joxxs, the Phrenologist contemplates delivering an- 


other course of lectures before he leaves our city. 





Willis, in his late letter from Constantinople, to the N. Y. Mirror, says of the 
Turkish women, “ The alleys between the booths were crowded with Turkish wo- 
men, who seemed the chief purchasers. The effect of their enveloped persons, and 
eyes peering from the muslin folds of the Yachmack is droll to a stranger. It 
seemed to me like a masquerade, and the singular sound of female voices, speaking 
through several thicknesses of stuff, bound so close on the mouth as to show the 
shape of the lips exactly, perfected the delusion. It reminded me of the half- 
smothered tones beneath the masks in carnival time. A clothes-bag, with yellow 
slippers, would have about as much form, and might be walked about with as much 
grace asa Turkish woman. Their fat hands, the finger nails dyed with henna, 
and their unexceptionable magnificent eyes, are all that the stranger is permitted 
to peruse. It is strange how universal is the beauty of the eastern eye. I have 
looked in vain hitherto for a small or unexpressive one. It is quite startling to 
meet the gaze of such large liquid orbs, bent upon you from their long silken lash- 
es, with the unwinking steadiuess of look, common to the females of this country. 
Wrapped in their veils they seem unconscious of attracting attention, and turn and 
look you full in the face, while you seek in vain for a pair of lips to explain by 
their expression the meaning of such particular notice.” 





— 
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